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BN EARLIER PROPOSAL TO PUT THE CIS HEAVILY INTO DOMESTIC SPYING < 
fjriMINI^T RATION AGENCIES AND CONGRESSMEN HAVE BEEN ASKED FOR COMMENT 
ON _ ft MEN DRAFT OF ft PRESIDENTIAL ORDER GOVERNI NG_ CONDUCT OF THE 

intelligence agencies. If approved by President Heagan? the order 

MOULD REPLACE ONE SIGNED IN JANUARY 1973, BY PRESIDENT CARTER WHICH 
ESTABLISHED THE CURRENT RULES UNDER WHICH THE Utl) M3 U NATIONAL 

•Security Sgency, Defense Intelligence Agency and other intelligence 
G R 0 UP S OPERATE. 

Ac P pctXfiV PROMISED DURING HIS CAMPAIGN, THE MEN DRAFT HOu'-U ncm»*E 
"n^THE RESTRICTIONS CfiRTER 1KPOSED. BUT IT SHfiRPLY REDUCES THE 
DOMESTIC ROLE ENVISIONED FOR THE CIS IK OH ESRLIER DRAFT HHICF LEAKED 
IN LATE MARCH. 

The Associated Press obtained major portions of the new drhf^ 

Thursday wight. CIS spokesman Dale Peterson confirmed ihorsda- that a 

NEW 'DRAFT IS BEING REVIEWED, BUT DECLINED TO DISCUSS SPECIFICS- OF IT. 

Thp MARCH DRAFT WOULD HAVE ALLOWED THE UiM TO USE BREAK-INS, 

PHY S3 CftL SURVEILLANCE AND INFILTRATION TO OBTAIN INFORMATION -ROM U.b. 
RESIDENTS AND CORPORATIONS EVEN IF THEY WERE NOT SUSPfcCTEB OF CRIMES 
OR OF BEING FOREIGN AGENTS. 

It AL c -« WOULD HAVE ALLOWED THE L-IH TO TRY TO SECRETLY ALTEk The 
ACTIVITIES OF SOME DOMESTIC GROUPS WITH FOREIGN TIES. HND THE CHIEFS 
0 s *«‘AR I DUS INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES RATHER THAN THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WOULD HAVE BEEN EMPOWERED TO APPROVE SUCH TACTICS. 

In CONTRAST, THE NEW DRAFT KEEPS MANY CARTER ADMINISTRATION 
SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ABUSES OF CIVIL LIBERTIES OF THE KIND THAT A OcwATn 
COMMITTED SAID THE Gift ENGAGED IN DURING THE iDbUS hNd j--'*--’ 

"j H P FI rc.t"dRAFT PROMPTED DEPUTY Clfi DIRECTOR BOBBY R. In MAN TO TELL 
A REPORTER, £ ‘I’m doing my damndest to keep this TRAIN from funning 

r:., ri „r. U1TK p cep- 7 PS "F REPUGNANT CHANGES FOR 

fiPF INTO ONE WnhK= Wc DO EhQ Ur him ri - - r - - -- -■ _ 

HPjCH * VinULD NOT STAY IN THIS ADMINISTRATION.' INMAN TOLD f NEWS 

conference IN March that the Clfl was interested only in expanding its 

RE: 1 ro Ved¥(?r'Se I ease^tfo^O 3/0 7 : CIA-RDP91 -00901 R000500270009-8 
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By George Lardner Jr. 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


High-ranking CIA officials have encountered stiff 
resistance from the National Security Council staff 
about the shape of a proposed new executive order 
to govern the intelligence community. 

The order 13 in its third, draft and, according to 
informed sources, would restore some protections for 
civil liberties that were dropped in an initial version 

leaked in March. ' . . ■ ' • 

The backstage debate apparently pits CIA Direc- 
tor William J. Casey and his top deputy, Adm. 
Bobby Ray Inman, against national security affaire 
adviser Richard V. Allen and his NSC staff. 

The dimensions of the debate are not entirely 
clear, but sources said it involves both the content 
and die form of the new rules to be submitted to 

President Reagan for approval. 

The NSC staff reportedly wants to abandon more 
of the restrictions on domestic spying imposed by 
the Carter administration than Inman and Casey 
have oroposed on behalf of the intelligence commu- 
nity. The current draft is known as the Casey- 
Inman version,” but as one source put it, “it is prob- 
ably' more Inman than Casey” ' 

In addition, Allen and his aides reportedly feel 
that it would be better to write an entirely new 
order rather than rev/rite and- edit the Carter decree. 

. “Remember the history,” one source said, the 
first executive order [for the intelligence community] 
came out under President Ford. The next one [m 
1978] was Carter’s, but it was really a cut-and-p&ste 
job from the Ford order.” -CyC _ _ ' ‘ . 

As a result, another source said, the NSC graft is 
already “working on a totally _ different .approach 
while the intelligence community staff directed by 
Inman and Casey is considering still more revisions 
in its current draft >• 


STATINTL 

“If you’re thinking of buying stock in either side, 
don’t do it yet,” one source said. Asked when an ex- 
ecutive order would likely be ready for submisson 
to Reagan, he added: 

“Either it’s going to come very soon or very lfde. 
Either some people are going to be told what to do, 
or they’re going to enter a very long process of ne- 
gotiations.” 

Allen could not be reached for comment, but 
many of his views on the structure of the intelli- 
gence community are already on record by virtue of 
his chairmanship in 1979 of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee’s Advisory Council on National Se- 
curity. 

The council urged, among other things, upgrading 
the Defense Intelligence Agency as a “new source of 
alternative analysis” and assigning to the president 
“his own chief adviser for intelligence matters” who 
would communicate the president’s priorities to the 
intelligence community. The CIA director does that 
now in his dual role as director of central intelli- 
gence (DCI). | 

Inman made plain in March that he intended to j 
do all he could to temper the initial proposal ;ind j 
limit the scope of changes it suggested. It would, for 
example, have given the CIA the power to conduct 
covert operations in the United States and allow it 
to use intrusive techniques now barred to it in .his j 
country. i 

Seeking to counter the furor accompanying the j 
leak of the first proposal, Inman assured the Senate j 
Intelligence Committee that “the job of the CIA Is ; 
abroad” and stated publicly that he was doing his 
best to head off “a series of repugnant changes” ’ hat 
had neither his nor Casey’s approval. 
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National Security Agency: Holds Universities Should Not Publish; 

Research on Unbreakable Codes 


. By EVANS WITT. Associated Press 


• WASHINGTON — Working 
quietly, a- university researcher 
develops a brilliant abstract theory 
. that might result In a virtually un- 
.breakable computer code. ■ . v- 

Such a code would mean vastly 
^improved protection of privacy for 
.'.•millions of Americans whose rcc- 
iords are stored in computers and 
>whose everyday transactions are 
; handled by computer. • 

But an American intelligence 

• agency steps in, arguing that pubii- 
r cation of the theory could theaten 

national security. ■ 1 • • - y 

• Should the government, prevent 
publication? Does it have the right? 

■ ' . These arc not hypothetical ques- 
tions. They are the crux of a grow- 
ling conflict .between thesuper-se- 
'-cret;Natiorial Security Agency and 
•academic researchers invoking 
freedom of. research and the First 
; Amendment.. . 

The implications are vast. There 
may not be a “supercode” yet, but 
researchers are working on theories 

• that could lead to such protection of 
-information stored • in computers 
.'■and the messages transmitted from 
^computer to computer. 

This conflict has already pro- , 
duced an unusual result: agreement 
by a group of researchers. to a sys- 
tem of voluntary censorship of their 
research in an esoteric field called 
cryptography, the study of. codes, 
and code breaking.- ; ■ •• • • . : ■ ■■ 

The researchers have agreed to;, 
give the National Security Agency 
a peek at research papers in cryp- .‘. 
.tography before they are published, , 
with the agency reserving the right ; 
to ask for censorship of the papers. 

■. The deal has sent shivers through- 
the academic community. V-:y; ; •? 

."It smacks of prior restraint,” , 
says Philip Handler, outgoing pres- 
ident of the National Academy of 
Sciences. .' ... , . I 


‘i 


oluntaxy Syai 

A- The system is v 

self-restraint, but. some' worry that" 
it is a step toward broader govern- i 
ment control over research. _ . , -. • I 
: "You start out with submission of ! 
the papers Voluhtarily.'^says Stev- j 
en' Ungeh professor of computer j 
science at . Columbia tlpivefsity. ' 
•"Then you'll be required to siipmlt 
them and the third step isyou’re re-'., 
qulred to do v/hat. they say.' At that ' 
point, you’ve got pre- publication' 
censorship. It's a disaster.” ■ 

But "officials of . the intelligence 
community— when they will say. 

, anything for the record— are equal- 
ly emphatic in arguing that re- 
search in this area '.could hurt nay 
tional security. 

-“There is a very real and critical ( 
danger that unrestrained public dis- . 
cussion of cryptologic matters will, 
seriously damage the ability of this' 
government to conduct signals in-., 
teliigence and the ability of ' this | 

. government to carry out its 'mission j 
of protecting national security in-; 
formation, .from hostile exploita- 
tion,” said Adm. B. R. Inman, then 
director of the National. Security 
sAgeney,'’-an'‘ : ';unprecedeftte.dTppbliCi 

Speech in March, 1979.'; v\.. . ’/■'•{ 

This, dispute has been, going Oh; 
, ever since. For the NSA, it gofe3 to 
the heart of its function. Its job is,to. 
protect U.S, governmeht .commUtiH ; 
to lions from eavesdroppers—' while : 


. tricing' ...? to: ; eavesdrop.! ‘oil >:ojther 
governments.'.- ir 


..The \ debate over- .non 'govern- 


mental crypt ography, now largely : 
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confined to the academic and intel- 
ligence communities, is likely to wi-'.; 
den. ; ’ -• y : v >.j 

.. More and more personal informa-, j 
tion . about Americans ■. is being 
stored in computers. And much of it . 
is being shuttled back and forth be- 
tween , computers through ’ tele- i 
phone lines, microwave links and ; 
satellite channels. ; •; 

Bank accounts, money transfers, 
credit card charges, mental and : 
physical health records— to mcn-'j 
iwoMriisniy# 


Key (6 Protection ;• ?V 
Cryptography holds one key to 
protecting .the, data. By scrambling J 
‘of "encoding” the information.' the" 1 
v/ould-be .eavesdropper is prevent- 
ed from reading it, : 

“Th6 pubiic'need is tremendous.” 
6ays Michadl Dcrtouzous.* director 
of the ! Laboratory for Computer' 
Science at the Massachusetts Insti.-'j 
lute of Technology. "A day will.. 
come when . the interconnected j 
(computer) systems will be a giant ' 
'playground' where you can go and! 
play. And if you’re malevolent, you j 
can do a lot of mischief." ' 

George Davida, a' professor at 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
was the only member of the acade- 
mic study group to vote against the 
voluntary censorship system. He 
argued it would hamstring efforts to 
develop codes to protect personal ! 
and financial information without ; 
significant benefit to national se- 
curity.. -'V. ■ 

’ He says the group that agreed to j 
submission of papers, set up under 
the wing of the American Council- 
on Education, was “not expert in; 
data security and they have no j 
grasp of the magnitude of the prob- 1 
lem. We need an effort independent;, 
of government to protect pr ivacy.*' j 
! 5. Says David Kahn, author of "The ; 
: CodebreakerS, ” a' history' of cryp- 
tography-. "The advantage of hav- 
ing good codes is so great that you- 
have to weigh it igainst the small' 
potential for harm.” * 

This fight-over public cryptogra- 
phy is the 'latest, in a series of 
clashes between the NSA and re-! 
searchers over ..the past four years.*; 
On y several ; -occasions,: : th 2 : ”Ni»A-) 
moved ; to- prevent individual i-ire--:;-: 
searchers or inventors from putting t 
their cryptographic ideas to work in 


public. Davida was . one researcher \ 
.affected: y t.-*.' - ( : V ~ji%> 

IT'iMa'mmKila - *■ ‘‘nritroto ■ rrunnanip'?' - ' 


-A;'MeahwhiIe, ■ 'private companies .; 
^working in cryptography are trying 


stored in computers' an 1 
vulnerable to tampering, illegal dis-: 
closure and misuse. • > •* •■* • ’ 



090-1 ! 

-‘of ifive’ major *. universities- corn-F 
plained to the federal government. .. 
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CIA deputy director confident 
of arms flow tojLatin America 



By ALLAN KATZ 

The deputy director of the U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency said here 
Thursday there is no proof of Cuban! 
and Soviet supplies of arms to rebel 
movements in Latin America, but he u 
“absolutely confident’’, .that theiflow oi 
weapons to Communist-backed? groups 
is going on.' ‘ .§1 

Admiral Bobby R. Inman, second 
highest intelligence official in the U.fL 
and a personal choice ‘of President 
Reagan for his current CIA 'pbst, told - 
phe 32nd Annual Armed Forces D^y 


luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce 
he believes the Cubans,, with Soviet 
encouragement, have actively tried to 
engineer the overthrow of govern- 
ments in Nicaragua, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Costa Rica, Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela. j ’ yss. ■-<■■■■. *•:. ■ 

"'Inman said the Soviet-supported 
efforts by; Cuba in the. Western Hemi- 
sphere are part of the backdrop in 
, what he called “the dangerous decade” 

' ahead for the U.S. ,. w ; * 

i The 53-year-old admiral, one of 39 
recipients of the nation’s National 
Security Medal, told the group that 
during the ’80s,, the U.S. will find itself 
vulnerable to Soviet pressures and fac-i 
ing the- need to rebuild its industrial 
base and recast its armed forces. 


Inman said the most crucial factor 
for the U.S. will be one over which this 
country has no control — “the coming 
changes in the leadership of the Soviet 
Union as a new generation comes into 
power, taking over for the old Bolshe- 
viks who have had charge since the end 
of World War H. The new generation of 
Soviet leaders will find themselves in 
possession of more power than any 
Russian has ever had. Ultimately, their 
decision on how to use that power will 
be based on their judgment of the will 1 
of the United States.” , „i 
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.Vi! I iam J. Casey, the New York lawyer* named by | That order, says Szulc, seemed' to 'contradict Casey's 
resident Reagan to head the Central Intelligence 1 promise- to the Senate that he would submit the in- 


\gency, seems to have some right ideas' for injecting 
new spirit and effectiveness into the agency.. • 

Casey believes that the CIA must be freed, from its 
institutional self-doubt,'' left in the wake of its blunders 
noth at home and overseas, which made it the target of 
public indignation- and ' congressional investigations. 
Such self-doubt is bound to ..Impair the. effectiveness of 




;ne agency. - ' •- • • -p 

Furthermore, Casey believes that the CIA should be 
freed of the restrictions on its .clandestine operations I 
Short of' some extreme action, fsuch as ; the 


overseas. 


alleged attempt in the 1%0s to assassinate Fidel Castro, 


telligence communty's views to the Pres dent "without 
subjective bias and in a. manner that reflec ts stongly held 
differences within the intelligence community." ; . /• j p 
However, the belief among many Ga officers that 
Casey,' was b^ing forced by’ the White House to 
"politicize" the intelligence product to meet the desires 
of policy-makers is disturbing. As the wr ter says, sucK 
practice could .be "catastrophic for the national inter 
est.^a ■ ' ^ -- --pf' 

After being chastized for its efforts to carry on spying 
against American citizens, one woujd think that the CIA 
would have completely abandoned any further thought 


vvm 


. ...ch could further embarrass this country and the CIA, domestic surveillance. But another storm of protest 
i/e agree with Casey's thinking that, "there is a point at broke out recently when secret proposals apparently, 
which rigid accountability, detailed accountability, can drafted by middle-level officials for resumption of 
impair performance." - - ' : V ; • domestic espionage were revealed: Though the previous 

Yet, in reading Tad Szulc's article, "Can the CIA Win domestic spying by the CIA was illegal and seemingly! 
Spy War " in Sunday's Family Weekly, carried in the contrary to the guidelines Reagan will issue for in- 1 


tn 


Tribune, one is left with the impression that President, telligence operations, Casey was completely silent on 
Reagan may have appointed the wrong man to head the the proposals. 


intelligence agency.* • . ; .-v ' ' • ■ •. . 

The author of 14 books on foreign policy says Admiral 
Stansfield' Turner failed to provide the CIA with the 


inspiration it needed, to overcome its .controversial i mm ediately announced that the CIA had no plans to 
,'inmostir anr\ fnrpipn nneratinns. And savs Szulc. "Ud resume domestic spying and that he would resign if. 


One gets the impression from the Szuk article that a 
more - effective leader for the CIA would have been 
Casey's deputy,- Vice Admiral Bobby Ray Inman, who 


domestic and foreign operations. ’And/ says Szulc, "Up 

until now Casey does not seem to have imposed himself ° verru Ied. Szulc^ says Inman did not ^vvant the job as 
as a leader 'either." Me raises the question' whether ’ 


Ca 


sey possesses the professional experience ( in in- 
telligence to give the CIA the. leadership it needs, having 
served only with the CIA's forerunner, ^the‘ Office of 
Strategic Services, for three 
but never in the CIA itself 


deputy in the first ' place, possibly fearing an over- 
politiezatio.n of the intelligence community. d 

Szulc writes very highly about Inman,' who spent the 
Hast four years as director of the Nabonal Security 


iree years during World War II, Agency, the top-secret institution in charge of technicalj 
j : intelligence and who, says Szulc, "enjoys unqualified! 

Indicating that much still needs to be clone to iron out res P ec t among his peers in botn the military and thej 
difficulties in V:5r intelligence, operations^ Szulc points ^ Congre s s i . .... ... 


to 


the recent contoversyjmn^wW^ 
there was- insufficient evidence td!|upPprtHHe be;lief"that 


rn 


e Soviet Unioj 


The 


m i I itary l intel I igenceV,agen i ces disagreed, ’ where 

sv Ardprprt .hk mpn fnrpthink their assessments?^- 
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“We are in possibly, the most menacing period since Wt 
who believes that the answer. to the Soviet challenge li 
how intelligent is our intelligence? ■ 


By lad SzulcLEppff 


V" ' — In Saudi Arabia, radical plotters • 
. are conspiring to overthrow the rulers 
. of the oil kingdom in an ominous re- 
• play of the Iranian revolution.'. PI • 
—In strife-ridden Central America, 
Cuban operatives • are -secretively. 
•: delivering weapons to leftist rebels. 
ih — In Western European capitals ;Y 
1; Soviet diplomats ore subtly seeking to 
encourage the new wave of neutral- 


'i.’.lSm.P; 


TEG —At their proving grounds in Cen- 
-■ tral Asia, the Russians are flight-test- 
ing a new intercontinental ballistic, 
missile (ICBM) with 10 nuclear war- 
r heads, a super-rocket designed to hit 
: - ’.targets in the United States with dead- 
r' ly. accuracy. - ' ■ • - 

HA&pThese are just aTew.of the crucial 
problems and dangers facing the 
S’: United States at a time of rising ten- 
i sion with the Soviet Union and gen- 
•Jieral >' international “ upheaval. " We 
L-are in possibly the most menacing 
: period since World. Weir n..v.;';P'-v : -.v- 
T.. - For America to be able to deal ef-; 
v fectiyely with threats of this kind, we. 
1 need precise, detailed , and timely 
); knowledge of what . is happening 
around the globe on a daily basis. In 
other words, the greatest self-defense 
: requirement for the United States, as 
seen by the Reagan Administration, is 
. a first-rate capability for gathering and 
. interpreting intelligence — - as well as 


for influencing events in foreign coun 
tries through secret means and re 
sources. - 
. But according to the most experi 
enced experts in Washington, United 
States Intelligence — the Central In 
telligence Agency and its military sister 
agencies — has been falling short of| 
superb performance, to say the least, 
in recent years. This is believed to be 
true of both “human” and technical 
intelligence, from cloak-and-dagger 
espionage to the spy-in-the-sky (satel 
lite) surveillance of Soviet nuclear ad 


vances. . : ' 



Tod Szulc has written 14 hooks on foreign 
policy. His first novel. Diplomatic Immunity, 
will he published by Simon & Schuster later 
■ this month. li;.- f'. .. : ■ . 
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The rebuilding, streamlining and 
modernizing of American intelligence 
operations looms, therefore, as one of • 
the highest priorities for the Reagan 
Administration- and the new leader- 
ship team it fielded earlier thisyear.. 
The decision to revive and step up 
covert, activities abroad — ranging ’ 

■ frornTHandestine arms aid : to anti-j 

Soviet fighters in 'Afghanistan to ef-| 
forts -at gaining decisive apolitical in- 
fluenceirf the petroleum-rich Persian 
Gulf — ris-part of the -current upgrade 
tog plan. Much more-must-be done,’ 
however, -restore^primacy to the; 
United. States in the-elusive. world of: 
intelligences - - - j 

■ • The immediate -responsibility for, 
improving American intelligence lies’ 
with William J. Casey, the 68-year- 1 
old New York lawyer who was named ! 
by- President Reagan as Director of! 
Central; Intelligence after managing 
his election campaign. Under the law, ; 
Casey is head of the entireintelligerice 
community- (comprising the CIA; the 
•Pentagon-run National:. -Security 

technical intelligence; the Defense In- 
telligence-Agency, and.ther'State De- 

cRi iron l nf InfoJIlnonrtt unrl 


^erence to: the. low; morale pervading 
:the Agency -sincecthe- Congressional 
'investigations ofThe mid 1970s and 
^continuing throughrihe tenure of Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner as CIA Direc- 
tor during the-Carler Administration." 
-yv How well Casey 'will succeed re- 
matos a serious-squestion mark h 
Washington. : Though he has been 
touted as an “old hanc” at intelli- 
. gence, there are-many doubts among 
intelligence professionals concerning 
his leadership -qualities, -.r iduding his 
limited experience-in this field. Casey 
served for three wartime years as a 
: London-based senior officer in the Of- 
fice of Strategic Service', the CIA’s 
forerunner, but did not join the CIA 
-afterward. His only other direct ex- 
posure to intelligence was his service 
in 1976 on the Murphy Commission, 
which surveyed the work of the intel- 
ligence community. Casey’s exposure 
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